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IT WAS EARLY MORNING ON SUNDAY, 9 SEPTEMBER 1739. WHILE MOST 

SOUTH CAROLINA SETTLERS WERE PREPARING FOR CHURCH. NEARLY TWO 

dozen sidves gathered near the Stono River less than twenty miles from 

Charlestown. After attacking a local store to secure firearms, the group moved 
south lowdrd Saint Augustine, Florida, swelling in number and spreading ter* 
ror along the way. The rebels killed more than twenty settlers and set numer« 
ous b ui Id I n gs on fj re befo re being d efeated by a col on la I nnll itia at (he Ed i$io 
River (he following day {Wood 206-26] Th<s unprecedented in&utrccdon 
rocked the colony to its core and brought about legislation with Important 
implications for literacy in the colonies that became the United States. 

The Stono Rebellion was quicklv struck down, but it remained the larg¬ 
est slave uprising in the British colonies. In response, the South Carolina 
General Assembly In 1740 amended the existing slave codes to enact the 
draconian Negro Act. The original document is housed In the South Carolina 
Oeparlment of Archives and History and contains a passage of special inter¬ 
est to scholar? of early colonial and Africar> American literature. This small 
but important statute prohibits slaves from learning to read and write: 

Whereas, the having ot Slaves taught to write O’ suffering mem to be em¬ 
ployed in writing mav be attended with great Inconveniences Be it therefore 
enacted by the aulhorriy aloiesaid Th^l all and every Person arid Persons 
wtia(soeverwho shall heieaftei teach arcause ar>ySlave or Slaves to be taught 
to write or shall use or employ any Siave as a Scribe In any manner of writing 
whatsoever hereafter taught to write Every such Person and Persons shall for 
every such Offenseforleiithe Sume of One hundred pounds. Current money. 

This legislation casts slave literacy as a potential threat to the slave¬ 
holding colony. To understand why slave literacy was feared, one must 
consider both the Immediate historical context and larger debates concern¬ 
ing race and slavery in ine eighteenth and nineteenih centuries. Struggles 
between competing European imperial powers in the Americas frame the 
Stono Rebellion and the subsequent 1740 slave codes. Spanish Florida, Saint 
Augustine in particular, had become a key destination for runaway slaves 
from South Carolina following an edict, or cedula. issued In 1733 by the 
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Spanish king granting liberty to slaves escaping 
from the British colonies. The Spanish began lo 
publicize the edict in late l7J8to encourage insur* 
lection and undermine the stability of the colony. 
Word of official hostilities between the British and 
the Spanish reached South Carolina the weekend 
of the rebellion. This context likely explains the di¬ 
rection and confidence of the growing rebel troop, 
which eventually numbered between sixty and one 
hundred (Wood 306-26) 

The 1740 legislation may have targeted slave 
literacy because written materials, like the Span* 
ishc^du/o, could foment onresl among the colony’s 
slaves only if some of them were literate. Those who 
were able to read such materials could spread the 
word to those who could not read. The circulation 
of antislavery materials among slaves was not the 

only “irKonvcnience* caused by slave literacy, how 
ever, since slaves who could write might also pro¬ 
duce false ‘'free' passes and manumission papers. 

The 1740 ^outh Carolina slave codes prohibit 
anv linkage‘whatsoever" beiween slaves and writ¬ 
ing. The broad sweep of this passage, its concern 
wiih “all and every Person and Persons whatso¬ 
ever" and 'any manner of wriling whatsoever," 
su||eslsthal tight control ol and racialized exclu¬ 
sion from the written sphere were seen as crucial 
to the condition and institution of slavery in the 
colony and beyond. 

In the eighteenth century, literacy played a 
peruliar role in naiiorial and internatbnal debates 
about the legitimacy of slavery, influential think¬ 
ers in Europe and America saw literacy as a sign of 
cultural and racial superiohiv—one used to jt&iity 
the treatment of black slavesas chattel, Writing, in 
the arts and the sciences, Signified the ability to 
reason and thus helped define, in the Enlighten¬ 
ment. what it meant to be human—marking some 


human beings as inherently supenor.* Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, for example, defended racialized slavery in 
part by pointing to the scarcity ol literary accom¬ 
plishments among slaves and other descendants of 
Africans und by denigrating what did cxi&l, such as 

(he poeiry ol Phillis Wheatley (1B9]. Iromcallv, anti- 
literacy slave codes implicitly belied the rhetoric ol 
black illiteracy even as they worked to produce it. 

Other colonies would soon follow South Carol! 
na's example in bar^ningsiave literacy, and the stat¬ 
ute reproduced here served as a template for similar 
legislation elsewhere. In 1755, for example, Georgia 
passed new, strict slave codes that also prohibited 
slaves from learning to read and write. Proscrip¬ 
tions on black literacy eventually became common 
throughput the early Republic, where slave revolts 
such as the Hailian Revolution kept before the 
young nation the^cter of slave rebellion. The city 

of Savannah passed an ordinance in 181$ “by which 
any person that leaches any person of color, slave 
or free, to read or write ’ would be subject to pun¬ 
ishment ranging from a fine lo imprisonment and 
corporal punishment {Goodell 321). In 1819 Virginia 
revised its legal codes to prohibit slaves from assem¬ 
bling in order to learn to read and write because 
such activity was seen lo be ‘productive of consider¬ 
able evil lo the community" even in the context of 
religious instruction.' Following another high-profile 
armed utrising, the 1831 ^fat Turner Rebellion, Vir¬ 
ginia str^gthened its antiliteracy legislation so that 
the death penalty could be Imposed for transgres¬ 
sions (Virginia 424; code 111, sec. 15). Virginia's slave 
codes became a model for antilileracy legislation 

rhroughuui ihe slave-holding South ’ 

Such laws had consequences far beyond the 
immediate aim of controlling slave iitetacy. The 
Savannah ordinance, (or example, targeted r>ot 
only ^aves but ‘any person of color, slave or free." 
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Leg^ll) mandaled exclusion ol enslaved and free 
black people from the wtitlen sphere, ihcn, became 
a crucial element in the production of racial differ 
ence in North America. Furthermore, slave codes 

restricling literacy along racial lines dramatically 
limited the possibilities for black literary eipression 
in Ihe colonies that l>ecame the Urrlted States. 

The myth and cor>teslalior> of black illiteracy 
shaped not only the lived experience of slavery 
and rarialla^d differerK^ hui also hlarb literary 
production throughout the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth certturies. African and African American 
writers from Wheatley to Douglass wrote within 
and against this context: their writing was a mode 
of artistic production or civil protest and a means 
to assert their status as human beings. 


Notes 

The excerpt presented here i.« from An Act for the Better 
OrcUriag and Ooverniug of Negroes and Oiher Slaves m 
This ProvknLetSciulh Carolina General Ak^emblv. Acts of 
(he Soifih Carolina General Assam hi*, Mb, Mav 1740, no 
670. South Ca tol ma D«pi . of A rcliives a nd Hvsi., Colum' 
bia), also known ts the Negn) Act. At the huoih Carrotna 
State Archives, I am graiefel for the assisianveof Patrick 
McCauley, arch and Steven |3. Tuttle, supervisor ot 
a4ce»a Kcvicea, who helped me locate ihh dovumeiitanJ 
arranged for its photographic reproduction.The image ts 
reproduced couriesy of ihr South Carolina Drpi ul'Ar¬ 
chives and l-lict I would also like to (hank the librarians 
in The Stanford Uw Library. Hannah K>ala West. Russ 
Cast rofiovo, and left Steele 


I. Henry Louis Gates. Ir.. discusses this phtnomenonand 
its implications for Alrk'in American literary hlslca’yU^^* 
.(01. Oates offers an extensive, though not exhaustive, survey 
(hat includes mapr thinkers and writers fnins Voltaire to 
Kara, in Europe, and major political iigures «ikh asGeo^ 

Wai4<ingl(in and Thitmat Jefler«iri, in the Uneatl 

i. Despite sntlliieracy laws, (tat of uprisings rema uied 
a conslani in slave-holding states. Isueli fear increased 
following the bloody rebellion inbainiDomingue. bow 
Ha III, dt tite turn of i he eighteenth century. In 1822 South 
Carolina and Charleston were rodied by alleged plans by 
Denmark Vcscy and over one hundred follower* to rjse 
up against slavery and then fketo Haiti. Vesey. along 
with many oi his followtrs, was hinged 

J. Shepherd provides an over* tew of Virginia’s an il¬ 
literacy laws and other slave codes 
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